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The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people, 


The Massachusetts House of Representatives made a bit 
of history last week. A batch of bills was before it giving 
private corporations franchises to supply towns and cities 
with water. Under the leadership of Speaker Barrett, the 
House voted that all these bills should be amended by a 
proviso that when, if ever, the town or city should wish to 
acquire such water works for itself, it should pay only for 
the actual value of the plant and nothing whatever for the 
franchise. . The action of the House is a striking evidence 
of the progress which the nationalistic idea is making 
in the community. This proviso should be attached 


to franchises of every sort and we believe soon will be, asa 
matter of course. 


Lackawanna stock earned in 1890, 12 per cent; in 1891, 
93 per cent. And yet the stock has risen from 138 to 
163. Russell Sage being asked to explain why smaller 
earnings are followed by a rise in the stocks, promptly 
replied that it was the result of combination. He 
also predicted a rise in the retail price of coal. He added: 
“T have never known any good to grow out of combina- 
tions. Jam opposed to all such forms as this, which con- 
trol the price of commodities and bring hardship upon the 
poor and upon the public.” He included in this all combi- 
nations in the stock market. Of course Mr. Sage 1s speak- 
ing as a professional stock-jobber, but his evidence has a 
bearing much broader than he may think. 


Is Nationalism Reconcilable with a Wage System? 


We print upon another page a communication from a 
correspondent who objects to economical equality as a 
feature of nationalism, and wants to know why a graduated 
wage system is not consistent with the nationalist idea, and 
why it would not work a great deal better. For the full 
statement of his argument we refer the reader to the com- 
munication. 

The question is one, of course, which deals with the 
theory and ultimate ideal of nationalism rather than with 
any immediate issue, for it is not expected that the wage 
system can be dispensed with until the nationalist program 
is substantially realized. With this qualification the 
question is a very interesting and important one. 

Nationalism is the name given the doctrine of those who 
believe that the industrial solution is to be found by the 
application to industry and commerce of the national idea, 
as already illustrated in the respects in which the national 
organism has thus far been perfected, as, for example, in 
the public defence, in the police, judicial and educational 
system, and the collection and expenditure of taxes. The 
principle upon which the relation between the citizen and 
the nation is regulated in all these respects, is an equal and 
uniform requirement of personal service or pecuniary con- 
tribution from all on the one hand, and on the other an 
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equal sharing by all in the advantageous results of the 
national administration, without regard to inequalities in 
the services or contributions rendered, provided they arise 
from actual inability. The law of military service, for 
example, is an equal one, but a large part of the men (and 
all the women) are exempt on account of physical inability, 
yet all are equally entitled to the protection of army and 
fleet. The tax law is a fixed and equal one, but though 
some citizens pay thousands of dollars a year and many 
others nothing, all are entitled to share equally in the 
results of all public expenditures. 

This is the national idea, and a nationalist is one who 
believes in applying the national idea to the organization 
of industry as public business. If he does not believe in 
thus applying it, we cannot imagine what satisfaction he 
can find in calling himself by a nanie that causes his position 
to be misunderstood. If nationalism were reconcilable with 
a variable law of service and an unequal sharing of advan- 
tages, the name would be meaningless or misleading. In 
that case, indeed, there would be no occasion for a peculiar 
name, for the doctrine would then have no quality distin- 
guishing it from other forms of socialism already well 
known. 

But this, it may be said, is but a question of terms. If 
our correspondent is right in arguing that it would be 
a wiser, juster plan to substitute for the national idea of 
equal duties and advantages the principle of proportioning 
advantages to individual performance, and leaving each 
individual to determine the amount of his performance, why 
then it would certainly not be wise to stickle for a name; 
it would in that case be our manifest duty to drop the 
name of nationalists, and turn in with the old-fashioned 
socialists, whose maxim “to each according to his deeds ” we 
should then have fully adopted. But is our correspondents 
plan juster than the national idea? We think not. 

There is in the argument of our correspondent in favor of 
a variable rule of service and of distribution, an implied 
premise which is necessary to give it any moral basis, 
namely, that the varying amount of service rendered by 
individuals would be entirely determined by their ambition 
and willingness. If this were so, it might be regarded as 
giving some measure of the moral desert of the worker. 
But the assumption is manifestly false. The work of two 
men is rarely equal, although they be equally ambitious and 
work equally hard, and generally speaking, the work of 
women is far less efficient than that of men. The result, 
therefore, of a variable distribution based on work accom- 
plished would be a system of rewards wholly without a 
moral basis. Such a plan would leave the feminine sex in 
the same relation of economical inferiority to the other, and 
consequently of demoralizing and humiliating dependence 
upon its favor that it is now suffering from, while among 
men it would perpetuate existing inequalities by accentuat- 
ing the partialities of nature. 

Perhaps our correspondent would reply that although this 
would not be pleasant to the sufferers, yet it would be per- 
fectly fair, since each would thus receive the product of his 
or her own labor. Is then a man himself a product of 
his own labor? Is he not, rather, the product of the labor, 
and sorrow, and martyrdom of humanity, the birth of an 
immemorial travail? He comes into the world with a debt 


to the race of which his endowments inherited from it are 
the exact measure and the exercise of those endowments in 
thé service of humanity is the only possible discharge of 
that debt. 

In failing to recognize this idea of the solidarity of the 
race, our correspondent overlooks entirely the moral basis 
of the nationalist proposition, which is quite as essential to 
it as the economic basis. It is because we adopt in all its 
significance and implications the doctrine of the brother- 
hood of men that we stand for the principle of economic 
equality as the only law which will make it anything but a 
vain phrase. We call ourselves nationalists not because we 
make a fetich of the nation in any narrow sense, but 
because the nation, so far as realized, is hitherto the only 
successful and accepted institution on a large scale illus- 
trating equality of duties and advantages without reference 
to personal endowments or comparative value of service. 

The proposal to make value of industrial performance the 
measure of distribution, would be particularly brutal in its 
application to women, since their relative weakness is the 
result of a burden laid on them for no fault of their own, 
but for the sake of the race. It isa distinguishing merit of 
nationalism that its principle of economical equality, based 
upon the mere fact of citizenship, is the only feasible device 
ever suggested for the deliverance of women from their 
economical dependence upon individual men. Nationalists 
do not propose, as our correspondent in effect does, a social 
order of which able-bodied men shall be the ‘only or chief 
beneficiaries, with the women, the sick, and the crippled left 
in their present relative inferiority. 

We do not concede the claim of our correspondent that it 
is or should be the right of the individual to determine for 
himself what, if any, amount of work he should do for the 
community, any more than we recognize his right to settle 
how long he shall serve in the army or what amount of 
taxes he shall pay. Probably all but anarchical individual- 
ists would recognize the absurdity of the idea of personal — 
election in the last-mentioned illustrations, but we would 
point out that, with the extension of the national organiza- 
tion to industry, industrial service (including all useful 
occupations) will rest upon precisely the same ground that 
military and tax service now rest on. 

Just here, if we mistake not, is a partial explanation of 
our correspondent’s point of view. He fails to reflect that 
with the national organization of industry a man’s industrial 
efforts, instead of being, as now, self-service, and as such 
properly to be fixed by himself at much or little, will become 
public duty, the service of the nation, to be regulated as 
such by the collective voice. In barbarism military defence 
is a personal, purely self-regarding matter, every man pro- 
viding for his own defense as he chooses, or taking his 
chances if he prefers. To compel a man to defend himself 
would beabsurd. With the evolution of civilized society — 
the defense of the people is organized by the nation asa 
public service. With this change the bearing of arms 
ceases to be a self-regarding matter which a man may 
attend to or not, and becomes a duty to the nation, to be 
regulated by the nation. In a manner precisely analogous 
will the organization of industry as a national service affect 
the moral basis of work. 

Possibly, as our correspondent says, individuals will 
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not be exactly agreed under nationalism as to the 
amount of industrial service that ought to be required. 
Neither are they nor have they ever been agreed as to any 
law or public regulation found necessary for the welfare of 
the community. Such regulations are settled by the pre- 
vailing sentiment of the community because it is necessary 
that some decision should be reached as the only way of 
preserving the social order. The majority of people in this 
world are fairly sensible, and realize that in order to live 
together comfortably all must make some sacrifices. Rob- 
inson Crusoe was the only man who ever had a chance to 
give individualism a thorough trial, and; according to the 
story, he was very glad to discontinue the experiment as 
soon as a ship came along. 

Nothing that we have -said should be construed as indi- 
cating a light regard for individual liberty and the desirable- 
ness of personal freedom to pursue one’s own ideal in 
life. The bitter and oppressive conditions of the struggle 
for existence, forbid this liberty at present to all save a 
favored and infinitesimal minority. We are nationalists 
because we believe that nationalism, by the vast increase of 
wealth, and therefore of leisure for all, which it promises, 
will give the individual, in exchange for the service required 
of him, far greater liberty and opportunity to live his own 
life and develop his ideal, than any other system could 
possibly offer. 

We must be pardoned for adding that the average indi- 
vidualist seems to be under the delusion that he can eat 
his cake and have it, too. He wants the advantages of 
organization, but he is unwilling to submit to the regulation 
-and co-ordination of effort which alone can secure those 
advantages. As with the citizen soldier, so will it be 
with the citizen-worker under nationalism. As the former 
submits to military discipline that he may secure political 
liberty, so will the other submit to industrial discipline 
that he may enjoy the larger individual liberty. In one 
case, as in the other, if he will not endure the discipline he 
will not win the liberty. 


British Coal Barons not in it with Ours. 


The experience of England just at present is providing 
an argument for the nationalization of the coal mining busi- 
ness of a rather extraordinary nature. The Colliery Pro- 
prietors’ association, which includes nearly all the mine- 
owners of northern England, find the price of coal altogether 
too low for their advantage. They say to their employees: 
“ Let us reason together. Unless the price of coal can be 
raised we shall have to cut your wages. You will no doubt 
resist this by a strike, which will hurt us both. Let us 
then amicably agree for our common advantage to suspend 
production for a definite time. The stoppage of the supply 
will raise prices and we will presently resume work with 
better profits for us and no reduction of wages for you.” 

The men have come into this agreement and it is 
announced that the proposed suspension of work will begin 
March 12 and continue two weeks. At the date fixed it is 
expected tuat 460,000 miners will go out of work and as a 
consequence a stoppage of other industries dependent on 
coal will at once be necessitated which will throw a million 
more men out of work. The total number of men, women 
and children whose livelihood will be cut off by the strike is 


estimated at five or six millions. Already a panic exists 
in anticipation of the scarcity. Coal has gone up a dollara 
ton and dealers refuse to fill orders, preferring to hold for 
the further rise that is certain if the plan is carried out. 

We are sorry for those who will be inconvenienced by this 
queer sort of strike, but a prettier or more effective argu- 
ment for nationalization of the coal business could not have 
been provided if it had been made to order. It is an argu- 
ment the rankest tory in England is bound to see the point 
of, ; 

But while feeling much indebted as nationalists to the 
British mine-owners for such a help to our cause, we are 
constrained to say that their device for maintaining prices 
strikes us as coarse and clumsy when compared with the 
delicate and skillful manipulations by which our own coal 
barons effect the same purpose. Instead of brutally throt- 
tling the public, if we may use a figure of speech, and chok- 
ing it black in the face as the British combination proposes 
to do, the superior practitioners on this side the water, attain 
the same end by exerting a carefully regulated pressure on 
the wind-pipe, so to speak, just sufficient to prevent the 
public from underestimating the value of atmospheric 
air. 

In another respect the American practice is far and away 
more scientific than the British.. The British owners pro- 
pose to share with the miners the profits of their plunder of 
the public, at least in the negative sense of not reducing the 
wages. An Ameriean coal baron would laugh at that. His 
method would be to raise the price of the coal and cut down 
the wages of the miners at one stroke and thus save at both 
ends. If a disagreeable strike followed, a few ship loads of 
Hungarians or a regiment of Pinkertons would fix that up. 

Decidedly when it comes to managing the coal business, 
our coal barons can give their simple British cousins 
points. 


A Ridiculous Sham Fight. 


As presidential election approaches, there is cousiderable 
fuss being made by both parties about enforcing the anti- 
trust laws. The whiskey trust is being prosecuted in 
Boston, the Ohio supreme court has delivered a decision 
against the Standard oil trust, there is brave talk about 
preventing the Reading railroad, Lehigh and Central New 
Jersey combination, the Cordage trust is threatened and a 
lot of new anti-trust bills have been introduced in Congress. 

We doubt if there is enough politics in this sham-fighting 
to pay the party leaders for their trouble. It must bea 
very simple class of voters which can any longer be per- 
suaded that it is within the power of legislation, even if it 
were the sincere wish of the legislators, to check the strides 
of business consolidation. It is very possible, and indeed 
altogether likely that in the formation of many of the 
trusts legal technicalities have been disregarded, and in 
these cases it is quite probable that the courts may occasion 
them some inconvenience, and perhaps necessitate a more 
careful reorganization. But that is:ll. The history of the 
sugar trust is proof enough of this. That combination, 
famous not really as the first of the series of trusts, but as 
the first that fairly awakened the public mind to the exist- 
ence and peril of the tendency, after it had fought the New 
York courts for several years, concluded to save lawyer’s 
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fees by reorganizing under New Jersey laws as one corpor- 
ation instead of a union of curporations. 

This simple act, without in the slightest degree quali- 
fying or diminishing its character or operation as a 
monopoly, has made its position legally impregnable. Pre- 
cisely the same course is open to any trust which is being 
blackmailed by the politicians. 

The trust is here to stay until nationalism comes. 


Score Another for Government Management. 


The annual $300 prize of the French academy for the 
most valuable scientific service rendered the world in 1881 
was awarded to the United States geological survey. The 
report of the French academy further states that no region 
of the globe has reached such scientific discoveries within 
the past quarter of a century, as have been made in the 
United States. It is edifying to nationalists to reflect that 
these discoveries have wholly been made by the govern- 
ment scientific service. Nosort of private institutions have 
had anything to do with them, nor have these institutions 
at their disposal any talent equal to making them. As 
the work of the public schools is the foundation of intel- 
lectual culture in this country, the work of the government 
scientific departments constitutes its highest development. 
Score another for government management. 


Municipal Lodging-Houses for the Homeless and Destitute. 


The city of London is going to construct lodging-houses 
in which, at the lowest possible rate sufficient to cover 
expenses, estimated in London to be eight cents, the home- 
less and destitute may find decent shelter for the night. 
Glasgow already has these lodging-houses, and the prices 
at which, while covering expenses, it is found possible to 
furnish the necessities and decencies of life are remarkable. 
Could there be a more worthy direction for municipal enter- 
prise to take here in Boston than the opening of such lodg- 
ing-houses? Thenumber of the homeless floating population 
of the very poor is strikingly evidenced by the number of 
night lodging-houses of the extremely cheap grade that are 
found in the city. Cheap as they are, however, they are, 
by no means so cheap as the city, while still saving itself, 
could provide, while many conveniences could be added 
which it is not worth the while of the private lodging-house 
keeper, whose eye is upon profit, to supply. For example, 
in connection with the Glasgow lodging-houses there are 
restaurants where the simplest forms of food are provided 
at a price almost nothing, and yet sufficient to pay cost. 
There is scarcely any more piteous form of human distress 
than that of the homeless class which this sort of enterprise 
would relieve. Every city in the Union ought to have a 
municipal lodging-house of this sort, and the great cities 
many of them. 


Public Ownership in England. 

The republic is the ideal form of government for nation- 
alistic propaganda and experiment, but in spite of special 
difficulties, the peorle of England are making rapid strides 
in the direction of public ownership of monopolies. 

We have spoken elsewhere of the boom given to the sen- 
timent in favor of the nationalization of the mines by the 
strike which begins today. A still more significant chapter 


in the same chronicle of reform was closed last Saturday in 
London, where the progressives of the London county 
council, as they call themselves, were returned to power by 
overwhelming majorities. The council was established by 
an act of Parliament placing that agglutination of cities, 
towns and parishes known by the generic term of Lon- 
don, under one central body. The first council under the 
new law was elected three years ago, and was found to be 
in the hands of liberals, radicals, socialists and miscellane- 
ous reformers. 

The progressives developed immediately upon gaining 
power an economic program. They resolved to equalize 
taxes. Among the means proposed to gain this object was 
the municipalization of lighting, water works, and local 
transit. The New Nation has already described the tram- 
way bill submitted by the council to Parliament and the 
success it is meeting with inthat body. If the bill becomes 
a law the street railway system of London will be owned by 
the city in less than five years. 

The tories maintained that they were caught napping 
three years ago, and they made every effort known to poli- 
ticians to capture the council last week. They most 
deliberately attempted to create a panic by raising a cry of 
socialism and appealing to class prejudices. They drew 
doleful pictures of disaster that would follow the municipal- 
ization of private businesses. It seems, however, from 
Saturday’s election, that these pictures of woe proved a 
veritable gallery of political fine art to the electors. Public 
ownership will now be the watehword in London. | 

Lord Rosebery, one of Mr. Gladestone’s most trusted 
followers and the strongest man in the council, declared in 
a speech during the campaign, that it was the purpose of 
the council to redeem London from being a quarter of the 
very rich surrounded by the very poor and that his politics 
might be defined as “the politics of the poor.” A tory 
observer shouted upon hearing this: “The taint of social-— 
ism is upon both these declarations.” But it often happens 
in history that the taints of today are the colors of the 
standard-bearer tomorrow. Public ownership certainly has 
the field in London and is gaining strength all over the 
realm. Harold Frederic, the London correspondent of the 
New York Times, admits that the English coal strike may 
lead to the nationalization of the mines. The logic of such 
an outcome is complete. The mine-owners combine to crowd 
the last penny out of the miner’s wage; the miners combine 
to force the wage up and the labor-time down; miner and 
mine-owner combine, in the present instance, to force the 
dealers to pay higher prices, and the dealers in their turn 
lose no time in combining against the consumer. Is it not 
therefore natural that the public should come to the con- 


clusion that the time is fast approaching for the crowning 
combination by means of which this prime necessity of life 
shall be controlled by all for all, or nearly as such a plan 
can be carried out under a monarchy ? 


WHAT A RAILROAD CAN DO, 

The Boston & Albany railroad is thinking of moving its 
Boston depot from Kneeland to Exeter street; that is, it 
proposes to stop its trains within two miles of the business 
center. If the road were owned by the state the people 
would have something to say about such an important 
matter. As it is the commercial capital of New England 
must await the decision of a money-making corporation, 
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SHARED. 


I said it in the meadow path, 

I say it on the mountain stairs — 
The best things any mortal hath 

Are those which every mortal shares. 


The air we breathe, the sky, the breeze, 
The light without us and within — 

Life, with its unlocked treasuries, 
God’s riches — are for all to win. 


The grass is softer to my tread 

For rest it yields unnumbered feet; 
Sweeter to me the wild rose red, 

Because she makes the whole world sweet. 


Into your heavenly loneliness 

Ye welcomed me, O solemn peaks! 
And me in every guest you bless 

Who reverently your mystery seeks. 


And up the radiant peopled way 
That opens into worlds unknown, 
It will be life’s delight to say: 
‘¢ Heaven is not heaven for me alone.”’ 


Rich through my brethren’s poverty — 
Such wealth were hideous! I am blest” 
Only in what they share with me, 
In what I share with all the rest. 


Lucy LARcom. 


MARKS OF A GREAT MONOPOLY. 


W. G. Ritch of San Andreas Park, N.M., in the course of 
an elaborate and instructive review of the evils of business 
combinations has much to say about the beef combine at 
Chicago. We have space only for the following extract 
from his manuscript : 

“C. C. Slaughter, a leading citizen and cattle grower of 
Texas, in a circular addressed to the western cattle men, 
January 4, 1888, says: —‘The men who recently testified 
before the United States Senate committee charged with 
the investigation of the beef trade, proved that the Chicago 
packers made short work of closing up butchering estab- 
lishments in any town they invade, and also prove conclu- 
sively that four establishments bought the great bulk of 
western cattle. It is immaterial to us whether these four 
establishments do or do not pool their business, the effect to 
us being the same. The element of competition is gone 
from the market, and the shadow remaining there still, is 
the pretext of a market, and not the real thing. Live stock 
commission men fear being boycotted if they express their 
honest feeling in the matter. They are forced to defend 
the monopoly, as it furnishes the only outlet for their con- 
signments, and they are just.as powerless to contend 
against it as the butchers on the one hand and the cattle- 
men on the other, without an appeal to the sovereign 
people for an adjustment through the law-making power.’ 

“Senator Vest of Missouri, when the bill before Congress 
for the establishment of a bureau of animal industry was 
under consideration, said that the people were helpless 
and within the power of the cattle syndicate. It was 
the most terrible tyranny ever exercised. ‘here were five 
men or firms in the city of Chicago which regulate the price 


of cattle every day. They met every night and fixed the 
price of cattle for the uext day. The Missouri farmer, who 
found from the market quotations that cattle were three to 
three and one half cents a pound, shipped his cattle to 
Chicago, but when he got there he found that the syndicate 
had put beef down to two or two and one half cents. He 
could not store his cattle, as they would be diminished 
every day in weight and quality, and so he was coerced to 
sell. Thus these men owned the cattle raisers’ property and 
confiscated it as if they possessed the right to take it from 
the farmer without paying him a cent. ‘Talk,’ said Mr. 
Vest, ‘about trusts; talk about pools; the cattle pool of 
Chicago is the most infamous tyranny that ever existed in 
the United States.’ 

“The late Senator Plumb of Kansas also had something 
to say on the same subject. In his opinion the worst com- 
bination in the country was the combination of beef 
and pork packers, having their headquarters in Chicago. 
There was no other trust or combination that had so 
powerful or so baneful an influence as that combination. 
For years the prices of cattle to producers had been going 
down. They had gone down 50 per cent. At the same 
time the price of meat to the consumer had gone up, and 
every single dollar of the difference had gone into the pock- 
ets of the combination. So perfect was their control that 
they knew absolutely not only how many cattle were to 
arrive each day in Chicago, but over what railroad lines 
they were to come, where they had been shipped from, their 
character and the men who shipped them : When the cattle 
reached Chicago the syndicate representative was sent to 
view them and put a price upon them, and that was the 
price at which they had to be sold, unless it was made 
lower. No cattle commission man dared to set up for him- 
self in Chicago. His occupation would be immediately 
gone. Under the operation of this trust the prices of cattle 
had declined unnecessarily and destructively. The damage 
to the state cf Kansas alone during five years had been 
more than $40,000,000, and the wealth of the syndicate had 
grown proportionately. They had allies in the railroads. 
They had made railroad officials partners in their stock- 
yards, partners in their feeding statiuns, and had given 
sops out of all profits derived by them from the time the 
cattle were shipped until the cattle reached the abattoir in 
New York or elsewhere. Step by step they had come to 
the final condition where they actually fixed the price of 
cattle just as though they were the men who raised them, 
and were the only persons in the world who did raise 
them.” 

Speaking further upon this subject our New Mexico cor- 
respondent continues: “The people of the territories are 
too much absorbed in business to give much attention to the 
social and industrial questions now commanding so much 
attention in the states. Nevertheless, there and here in 
New Mexico is the home of the cattle-breeding industry 
upon the open range, and no class in this broad land is 


| more affected by the aggressive and oppressive force of 


monopolies than the men of the territories engaged in ani- 
mal industry, and no class has greater or more bitter cause 
for complaint than the cattlemen. 

“JT never have been able to appreciate that class of polit- 
ical economists who see in life only a lively scramble in 
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which those only are the fittest who are the top dogs in the 
fight and wherein the humanity and fraternal spirit of the 
Divine Teacher is ignored, and morality cuts no figure.” 


A MUNICIPAL GAS PLANT. 


Boston Transcript: One of the strongest arguments for 
municipal gas manufacture is the strenuous opposition 
made to it by the gas-making corporations. The old Boston 
gaslight stockholders would sell out only at $1200 per 
share paid in gold, and yet {they for years fought off that 
good gift of discovery, modern science and inventive 
progress, the water gas, which Mr. Addicks has intro- 
duced, a vaporized admixture of naphtha and other 
petroleum products by which the cost of gas has been 
reduced to a fraction of what it used to be. This is kept a 
secret from the consuming public, except when gas-making 
magnates fall out and fight, and then the truth comes out 
that the actual cost nowadays of gas for which we pay 
$1.30 is about 30 cents. Of course the costs of piping and 
administration are to be added to this, but the total would 
not be over half a dollar, probably, from a municipal plant. 
An excellent beginning might be made by the city under- 
taking the latter only, that is, the distribution of the gas in 
pipes of its own, leaving the manufacture and supply of the 
gas to be competed for by gas-making corporations. In this 
way the gas would be obtained at a fair profit above its 
present very much reduced cost, and might even be univer- 
sally available for cooking and eating purposes. One of the 
Massachusetts gas commission’s official reports states that 
the total average cost of gas was from 50 to 57 cents per 
thousand feet in the “holder,” and the average cost of gas 
from 46 to 55 cents. No wonder gas corporations can capi- 
talize at three and four times the cost of their plants ; their 
earnings are on that scale at the price the patient, stupid 
public pays them, instead of doing the business itself, and 
they can best vonceal their surplus and dividends in that 
way.” 


ITS FACE IS SET TOWARD THE LIGHT. 


The American Artisan, Tinner and House Furnisher 
says: The cold-blooded way in which the modern combine 
sets about its work, when it is sufficiently powerful to have 
things all its own way, has, perhaps never been so well ex- 
emplified as in the case of the anthracite coal monopoly. A 
late news item says: “The sale agents of the anthracite 
coal companies met in New York last Thursday. All the 
companies were represented. They agreed to advance rates 
on all sizes of coal 25 cents a ton, the new scale to take 
effect at once. These prices are about the same as those of 
last spring’s schedule. It was stated after the meeting that 
if the cold weather continued a further advance would 
probably be made. The production for February was fixed 
at 2,500,000 tons, including that of New York, Ontario and 
Western and Pennsylvania railroads.” It will be noted 
from the above that this trust takes advantage of the help- 
lessness of the coal consumer in exact accordance with the 
measure of his necessity, which necessity in many instances 
includes physical suffering and frequently death. The 
colder the weather the higher the machine marks up the 


price schedule, and yet apologists can ke found for such 
shameful practices and national laws ostensibly passed to 
make them punishable remain a-dead letter upon the 
statute books. It is worthy of note, also, that a recent deal 
between the railroads which control the anthracite coal 
trade promises to still more completely place the consumer 
of this most necessary commodity at the mercy of the pro- 
ducers. If this state of thing goes on there appears to be’ 
but one remedy for the abuse of power of which these 
great corporations are guilty, and that is the adoption of 
Mr. Bellamy’s idea of government ownership of the mines. 
This, however, brings up the doubt—-is a government 
whose laws are openly set at naught—as the Sherman 
anti-trust law has been—capable of operating a coal 
mine? 


A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION. 


A subscriber writing from the new state of Washington 
says ; 

“T believe in nationalism because I am a Christian. 
Nationalism follows closer to Christ’s teaching than any 
other method of reform as proposed by others. I think 
that if societies were organized within churches and taught 
by religious persons as a matter of conscience, of justice and 
brotherly love, it would take a deeper and more enduring 
hold upon the men and women of this republic than by any 
other means. As women are as much or more to be bene- 
fited by nationalism than men, why can ,they not enter the 
ministry. I think by forming classes and circuits that with 
collections from all and dues by members they could pay 
their way while engaged in the propagation of this brother- 
hood. The method is not new. It is used by others to 
spread their doctrine; why not by nationalists ? 

“ As to the The New Nation, it interests me more than 
any other paper and is gladly welcomed.” 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 


[New York Weekly. ] . 


Housekeeper — Why are the apples so high in price ? 

Market man — ’Cause they are scarce, mum. 

“But the papers said the crop was so enormous that 
apples were rotting on the trees all over the country.” 

“Yes’m. That’s why they’re scarce. It didn’t pay to 
pick ’em.” 


THE CENTRAL LABOR UNION FAVORS MUNICIPAL COAL. 


The following resolution was introduced by R. J. Anslow 
of the Plasterers’ International Union No. 10 at last Sun- 
day’s meeting of the Central Labor union, Boston: 
“ Whereas, believing that the bill now pending in the Legis- 
lature, providing for the establishment and maintenance of 
municipal fuel yards, is in the interest of the laboring 
classes. ¢ 

“Resolved, That we, the members of the Central Labor 
union, respectfully ask for its passage. 

“Resolved, that we approve the action of the reform 
bodies that are making an effort to secure such legislation 
in the interest of the wealth producers, and that their 
course is in marked contrast with the Associated Boards of 
trade in opposing this and all other measures that would 
tend to ameliorate the conditions of the masses.” 

The resolution was passed by a unanimous vote. As the 
Central Labor union is a delegate body of all the labor or. 
ganizations of Boston this action is of great significance. 
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NATIONALISM AND THE WAGE-SYSTEM. 


To the Editor of The New Nation: — 


Considerable has been said in The New Nation, first and 
last, with reference to the bearing of nationalism upon 
individualism. It seems clear that you are disposed to 
allow to individualism a legitimate place in your social 
philosophy, your position being that nationalism favors 
individual development rather than otherwise. While I 
appreciate the arguments that have appeared touching this 
point, I fail to be satisfied with the case as you make it 
out, and beg the liberty of a suggestion or two. 

What is implied in any true conception of individualism? 
Is it not the fullest possible measure of individual 
freedom? In just so far as you put fetters on individual 
liberty, you nullify individualism. I think you will concede 
this as a general proposition. 

Now, the most essential item in individual freedom is the 
freedom of the individual to choose untrammeled his ideal 
in life. I think you concede this also, for I find you labor- 
ing to show that nationalism is to open up a large field in 
this direction. It seems to me, however, that you have 
been led into error here by failing to note all that is 
involved in the free choice of an ideal. Let us see. 

Is it not a part of this freedom to determine for oneself 
the amount of ambition that shall actuate his efforts. In 
general a person’s ambition or disposition to work will be 
determined by equating two opposing factors. On the one 
hand are his desires and wants, and on the other his dislike 
to labor. If his desires to enjoy the benefits of wealth are 
strong, he will labor the more earnestly. If, on the other 
hand, his aversion to labor is strong, he will curtail his 
desires accordingly. Now, it appears to me that the 
adjustment of this point ought to be left to the individual, 
and it also appears to me that your “formula of national- 
ism” undertakes to determine it for the individual. 

You say: “Equally from all, and equally to all.” If such 
a tule is adopted you must first fix upon the amount from 
each. Say you put it at six hours’ service per day. This 
will give a certain total of wealth for distribution. If too 
much wealth is produced then there will be a demand at 
once for a shorter working day. If too little wealth is pro- 
duced there will be a demand fora longer working day. So 
your rule would be revised to suit the circumstances. 

Now, no doubt, you could adjust the working day so as 
to approximate the amount of wealth needed for distribu- 
tion. But if we descend to the standpoint of the individual 
you have on your hands a hopeless problem. Suppose, for 
example, that A. and B: are neighbors. A. is very ambi- 
tious to enjoy wealth and B. is very averse to labor. A. is 
willing to work hard for the sake of having much, while B. 
is willing to have but little for the sake of avoiding work. 
Now, you certainly cannot complain of A. for extravagance 
if he is willing to work 10 hours a day, nor can you com- 
plain of B. for asking for a five-hour day if he is willing to 
live accordingly. It isthe moral right of each to adjust the 
factors of labor and enjoyment to suit himself. A. will 
evidently be dissatisfied with your rule of six hours per 
day, for it does not give him what he is willing to work for. 
B. will also be dissatisfied on the ground that he is willing 
to cut down his enjoyments to a five-hour or a three-hour 
standard. ‘Those, indeed, who would be just suited by your 
averaging the case would be an insignificant minority. For 
every one that was suited there would be 99 that were not 
suited. 

It seems worth while to raise this point, for I can find no 
good reason why you should so insist on your maxim of 
equality. It seems to mea fair question to ask you why 
you object to maintaining, under your new order of state 
industry, a graduated wage system? Such a system is now 
in force, although it is marred by greed and injustice. 
Under nationalism it covld be perfected, and we should 
have a just wage system. With such a system in force the 


individual could always adjust his quantity of labor so as 
to meet his ambitions for enjoyment, or curtail his enjoy- 
ments to meet his aversion to labor. It is my right to say 
whetner I will work much and have much or work little and 
have little. You make it the function of the state to deter- 
mine that point. I am heartily in favor of nationalization 
of the great industries, but I believe that the wage system, 
when based on principles of strict justice, is the only proper 
way to settle the question of distribution. The value of 
the wage system is that if is an instrument in the hands of 
the individual that will enable him to adjust his ideal in 
life at just that point of the scale he wishes. In adopting 
your formula of equality you seem to me to have made for 
yourselves a gratuitous difficulty. Why you have felt it 
necessary to do so, I cannot understand. Nationalism will 
adjust itself to a wage system just as readily as it will to 
your formula. Why is it not then fair at least to allow 
space for two kinds of nationalists ? 
Anson J. WEBB. 
Lexington, Mass., Feb., 1892. 


THE MUNICIPALIZATION ISSUE. 


Boston Herald: Speaker Barrett is quick to sniff a popu- 
lar breeze. The value of franchises in the towns, as well as 
in the cities, is something that is coming to be fully appre- 
ciated, and the time for giving them away has gone by. 


Boston News: If anything is to be done in this line at 
all, we should suggest that the selling of coal to poor fami- 
lies at cost would be a proper thing. Why the city cannot 
buy coal as cheap as an individual we are unable to see. 


Boston Advertiser: Considerable of a breeze was raised 
at the state house when Mr. Legate quoted bids received at 
city hall for coal at Deer Island and the house of correction 
at South Boston. Chairman Gilman asked that Mr. Legate 
put in his figures, which were then submitted. The bids 
from city hall were for 2240 pounds of coal to the ton for 
the city for April, 1890. The: bids for Deer Island were: 
White ash, broken, $4.10 long ton; $3.66 short; for Luna- 
tic Asylum, delivered in bins, $4.80 long, $4.30 short ; at 
Charlestown almshouse, broken and egg, $5.20 short ton. 


CONSOLIDATION LEADS TO EXTORTION. 


Boston Globe: The railroad, the electric car, the bicycle 
and other agencies for rapid transit are rapidly making the 
old-time district school a thing of the past. Four or five 
towns are now able to consolidate their educational forces and 
erect a graded school having all the modern improvements 
and offering the very best of educational advantages. By at- 
taching a kitchen and a school restaurant, pupils scattered 
over a large area are easily accommodated. Consolidation 
in its proper sense means labor-saving. It is in the 
natural line of progress. The defenders of the Penn- 
sylvania coal barons are not entitled to the benefit of this 
argument, however. The kind of consolidation that im- 
plies a conspiracy to levy artificial tribute upon every 
fireside simply means the perversion of naturally beneficent 
forces to the uses of extortion and robbery. 


The York (Pa.) Match company has been purchased by the 
trust known as the Diamond Match company. The price 
paid was $200,000, though the plant was valued at only 
$50,000. ‘This was the largest company outside the combi- 
nation. It employs 250 people and fears are entertained 
that the factory will be closed. 
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NATIONALIZATION AND POLITICS. 


ECHOES FROM THE ST. LOUIS CONFERENCE. 


The Tide which is setting toward Public Ownership as a 
Means of turning Monopolies into a Boon to the Masses. 
What People are saying. Note and Comment. 


No candid person can read a large range of exchanges 
and escape the impression that nationalism is good poli- 
tics. 

The way to test a reform movement is to note the 


direction of its lines of progress. 


The people’s party has its face set in the direction of the 
light. 
tical question is to take the voters along with the organiza- 


The organization might travel faster, but the prac- 


tion, 


We believe that this was what was done at St. Louis. In 
many states the people’s party clubs and alliances have 
simply been overwhelmed with applications for new mem- 
bers. This is because the party has materially broadened its 
program of proposed legislation. So far as the states west 
of the Mississippi river are concerned, the voters are ready 
In the 
The sovereign 


for the complete nationalization of monopolies. 
East more conservative counsels prevail. 
people are on the move. 


Arrangements are being perfected all over the West for 
the holding of meetings to ratify the action of the St. Louis 
conference week after next. Massachusetts is in a fair way 


to do a little ratifying, also. 


J. A. W. of Pueblo, Col. :— There is a perfect deluge of 
recruits coming to the people’s party all over the state. 


The Atlanta’(Ga.) Constitution is in a position to 
know that the platform of the people’s party portends 
trouble to the democrats of the South. “Ne matter,” it 
says, “in how offensive a shape the notice may come, it is 
well for the toiling masses of the country to thunder into 
the ears of our democratic leaders their determination not 
to submit to the domination and dictation of the money 
It means that if this protest is not heeded, thou- 
sands of democrats will break ranks and flock over to the 


power. 


third party !” 


Farmers’ Alliance, Lincoln, Neb.: — The old parties are 
sectional, selfish, class-legislating. Let the new party 


therefore be named the national party. 


The Topeka Capital, a republican organ, calls Kansas the 
This was true in 
1891, but is not true today. The fire is spreading South and 
Kast. 


hot-bed of the new party movement. 


“There is one remarkable oversight in the platform,’ 
“To be consistent with 
the expressed paternalism there ought to have been a strong 


remarks the Indianapolis Sentinel. 


plank in favor of a tariff for the protection of American 
labor and the building up of our infant industries.” This 
omission was not an oversight. It was acute political fore- 
sight that led the conference to broaden the lines of reform 


agitation. 


Chicago ‘Times: —In the contest now on there is use for 
just such gatherings as these. Injustice has closed many 
avenues of industry, and the country is appalled at the 


army of unemployed. 


Nonconformist, Indianapolis, Ind.:— The people’s party 
platform fits nicely on the forfeited street railway tracks. 


“With 4000 saloons in our city,” writes a Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) subscriber to The New Nation, “the government con- 
trol of the sale of liquor might be an experiment well worth 
trying as the number will probably never decrease under 
present political systems of either of the old parties.” 


R. L. Tannehill, the people’s party candidate for governor 
The 
labor element favors him, and he is in a fair way to make a 


of Louisiana, is a prominent farmer and alliance man. 


record. 


It seems from the newspaper dispatches that ex-Senator 
His first 
shot is directed against the people’s party. By the way, it 


Ingalls of Kansas is about to enter politics again. 


is not so many weeks since Mr. Ingalls told a reporter who 
interviewed him in the South that in his opinion the 
people’s party was an important factor in the West and 
South. He continued: “It has maintained its organization, 
aud may play an important part in the presidential cam- 
paign. 
states, so that if the republicans and democrats should be 


It is not impossible that it will carry two or three 


nearly equally balanced, it might be able to control the 
election.” 


J. G. of Minneapolis, Minn.: —I nominate Henry D. 
Lloyd of Chicago to be the presidential candidate of the 
people’s party. 

Speaker Barrett of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives created a sensation last week by leaving the 
chair, and, in a spirited speech on a water works bill, pro- 
testing against the policy of giving these valuable fran- 
chises to private parties. Moreover, when a town buys 
the works of a corporation using a franchise, the town 
should not, in his opinion, be compelled to pay for this 
franchise. The bill was recommitted, and several other 
bills of a like nature soon found their way back to the 
committee. Speaker Barrett, by the way, has his eye upon 
the United States Senate, and he evidently sees that the 
time is approaching when the people will resume their 
ancient function of making laws. Public ownership is 


becoming popular. 


The Voice (prohibition) has been misled into the state- 
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ment that Geo. F. Washburn of Boston, who favors 
nationalization of the liquor traffic, favored prohibition at 
St. Louis. 
the sub and main committees on platform. The question of 


He presented a nationalization plank in both 


prohibition did not come to a vote in the main committee. 

If the issue had been pressed, the various elements would 

have finally united upon a nationalization-of-liquor plank. 
What the Farmers are Thinking about. 


The Farmers’ Alliance of Lincoln is the most influential 
people’s party advocate in Nebraska. It voices the senti- 
ment and judgment of thousands of farmers in that and 
other states when it says: 

“ Prussia employs 187,771 citizens in her governmental 
postal and telegraph offices and on the government railways 
and transacts all this business without loss, waste or diffi- 
culty. Citizens in the employ of the government, our own 
or other governments, are never ground down in their wages 
in order that their employers may declare dividends and 
amass wealth. ‘hey are never thrown out of work in order 
to bull the market. They are sure of work, always at living 
wages. They pay or have taken out of their earnings no 
interest to provide incomes for idle stockholders. They are 
no longer forced into the fight of the workers with the capi- 
talist class. Would it not, then, be every way better for the 
government of the United States to be the one great owner 
and loaner of capital, owning and operating all means of 
communication and transportation, all stores of natural 
wealth, mines, oil wells and reservoirs, natural gas and 
plants for the generation of all motive power needed by the 
public, steam, electricity and the rest ? Would it not also 
be better for the government to provide warehouses for the 
storage at cost of all the staple articles of food, and by the 
issue of warehouse receipts which could be used in exchange 
for money, keep the price of the necessaries of life and 
through them of all manufactured goods, of nearly uniform 
price from harvest to harvest ? ” 


Public Ownership the necessary Outcome. 


The Nonconformist, which is the leading people’s party 
organ of the West, being on the ground in Indianapolis, is 
very much worked up over the recent street railway strike 
in that city. Our readers will see that it is on the right 
track by the following: “Now is the time for the city of 
Indianapolis to recover the inalienable right of the people 
to the ownership and control of all public necessities. Let 
immediate steps be taken to abrogate all franchises giving 
private corporations the control of the street railways, the 
electric lights and other necessities. The city can and must 
do this. If the necessary money can not be had at not over 
three per cent, let a bill be introduced at once in Congress, 
to extend to this city the credit of the national government 
for this purpose. The experience of this week proves that 
the monopoly of public necessities by private corporations 
must be destroyed.” 


What Competition can do. 


The old party papers have been making such sport of the 
new party movement, especially the agricultural side of it, 
that it may be well to review the farmer’s side of the 
case. The San Francisco Call has been making a careful 
study of the census bulletin on debts of land-owners. Tak- 
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ing a typical state like Illinois, the Call finds: “The actual 
amount of mortgage indebtedness in the whole state is 
$384,299,150 — $100 per head of the population. This is 
divided between mortgages on acres, in other words, farm 
mortgages, and mortgages on lots, or city mortgages. The 
latter exceed the foraner by about one third. In them, 
however, as they are chiefly incidents of real-estate specu- 
lation in cities, the public are but slightly interested. The 
farm mortgages deserve more general attention. It appears 
that on acres valued for the purpose of taxation at $35.95 
per acre there is an average mortgage of $15.50 per acre. 
Or, in other words, the farm land of Illinois is pledged to 
creditors for something like 40 per cent of its assessed value. 
It is no wonder that the farmer’s complain. It is a question 
whether at any price for cereals land so heavily incum- 
bered can yield a living to its nominal owner. A farmer 
who is cultivating 100 acres must devote 40 of them to pay- 
ing the interest on his mortgage, and if his crops run short 
even that proportion will not suffice. Of course, if he 
could raise 30 or 40 bushels of wheat to the acre and sell 
the wheat at $1.25 a bushel on the farm, as farmers used to 
do when the Illinois Central railroad was built, he could 
meet his interest charge without difficulty and might in 
time pay off the principal; but when his land will barely 
average 18 bushels to the acre and he is lucky if he real- 
izes 80 cents a bushel on the farm, his case assumes a differ- 
ent aspect. There is no escape from the conclusion that 
the Illinois farmer does not own his own farm.” 


A Call for State Industries in Rhode Island. 


The weavers of Olneyville, near Providence, R. IL. ae 
again on a strike and the local paper, the Rhode Islander, 
serves notise upon the mill owners that the people have in 
their power an effectual remedy. “It is of course compe- 
tent” says the Rhode Islander “for the state of Rhode 
Island to establish state industries, based on the principal 
of co-operation and profit-sharing. In sucl: case the profits 
which now go the credit of private capital, would be trans- 
formed to the credit of the people and the state treasury. 
There is not a single industry in Rhode Island which the 
state is not capable of running, turning out better goods at 
less price than any private corporation can produce. At 
the same time while doing this, the material prosperity of 
the people at large would be advanced and the states gen- 
eral prosperity and wealth promoted. The people may yet 
be forced to take the means of their own industrial emanci- 
pation in their own hands, through the political control of 
every department of the state government. What say the 
people’s party and nationalists ?— why cannot we have 
separate state action in this matter?” 


Another Conservative Paper Squints towards Nationalization. 


The Lewiston (Me.) Journal (ex-Gov. Dingley’s paper) 
concludes an editorial on the coal combine as follows: “It 
is needless to say that having control of the anthracite coal 
region and of the carriage of coal this new combination is 
by far the most menacing step yet taken on this continent 
by monopoly. Those who look to the ultimate consolida- 
tion of all the railways of the United States in one manage- 
ment are prophets not to be wholly discredited. The public 
will not take kindly to paying seven per cent interest on over 
valued properties, through a rise of 10 per cent on its fuel 
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bills. The sugar trust, the railroad trust, the lead trust, 
the cordage trust and the oil trust in so far are movements 
toward nationalization of industry. If these trusts greatly 
abuse their power we shall find the tendency to national 
regulation passing on toward municipal or national control 
or ownership, especially where natural monopolies are con- 
cerned. From an oligarchy of wealth to a republic of in- 
dustry, the step is not so far as some fancy.” 


The St. Louis Platform. 


This, the first great labor conference of the United States 
and of the world, representing all divisions of urban and 
rvral organized industry, assembled in national congress, 
invoking upon its action the blessing and protection of 
Almighty God, puts forth to and for the producers of the 
nation this declaration of union and independence. 

The conditions which surround us best justify our co- 
operation. We meet in the midst of a nation brought to the 
verge of moral, political and material ruin, Corruption 
dominates the ballot box, the Legislatures, the Congress 
and touches even the ermine of the bench. ‘The people are 
demoralized. Many of the states have been compelled to 
isolate the voters at the polling places in order to prevent 
universal intimidation or bribery. 

The newspapers are subsidized or muzzled, public opinion 
silenced, business prostrated, our homes covered with mort- 
gages, labor impoverished and the land concentrated in 
the hands of capitalists. The urban workmen are denied 
the right of organization for self-protection, imported pau- 
perized labor beats down their wages, a hireling standing 
army, unrecognized by our laws, is established to shoot 
them down and they are rapidly degenerating to European 
conditions. 

The fruits of the toil of millions are boldly stolen to build 
up colossal fortunes, unprecedented in the history of the 
world, while their possessors despise the republic and 
endanger liberty. From the same prolific womb of govern- 
mental injustice we breed the two great classes — paupers 
and millionaires. The national power to create money is 
appropriated to enrich bondholders ; silver, which has been 
accepted as coin since the dawn of history, has been demon- 
etized to add to the purchasing power of gold by decreas- 
ing the value of all forms of property, as well as human 
labor, and the supply of eurrency is purposely abridged to 
fatten usurers, bankrupt enterprise and ensiave industry. 
A vast conspiracy against mankind has been organized on 
two continents and is taking possession of the world. If 
not met and overthrown at once, it forebodes terrible social 
convulsions, the destruction of civilization or the establish- 
ment of an absolute despotism. 

In this crisis of human affairs the intelligent working 
people and producers of the United States have come 
together, in the name of peace, order and society, to defend 
liberty, prosperity and justice. 

We declare our union and independence. We assert our 
purpose to vote with that political organization which rep- 
resents our principles. 

We charge that the controling influences dominating the 
old political parties have allowed the existing dreadful con- 
ditions to develop without serious effect to restrain or pre- 
vent them. Neither do they now intend to accomplish 
reform. They have agreed together to ignore, in the com- 
ing campaign, every issue but one. They propose to drown 
the outcries of a plundered people with the uproar of a 
sham battle over the tariff; so that corporations, national 
banks, rings, trusts, watered stocks, the demonetization of 
silver and the oppressions of usurers may all be lost sight 
of. They propose to sacrifice our homes and children upon 
the altar of mammon; to destroy the hopes of the multi- 
tude in order to secure corruption funds from the great 
lords of plunder. 

We assert that a political organization, representing the 


political principles herein stated, is necessary to redress 
the grievances of which we complain. 

Assembled on the anniversary of the birth of the illus- 
trious man who led the first great revolution on this con- 
tinent against oppression, filled with the sentiment which 
actuated that grand generation, we seek to restore the 
government of the republic to the hands of the “plain 
people,” with whom it originated. Our doors are open to 
all points of the compass. We ask all honest men to join 
with and help us. 

In order to restrain the extortions of aggregated capital, 
to drive the money vhangers out of the temple, to form 
a perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quility, provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty for our- 
selves and our posterity, we do ordain and establish the 
following platform of principles: 

1. We declare the union of the labor forces of the 
United States, this day accomplished, pcrmanent and per- 
petual. May its spirit enter into all hearts for the salva- 
tion of the republic and the uplifting of mankind. 

2. Wealth belongs to him who creates it. Every dollar 
taken from industry without an equivalent is robbery. “If 
any will not work, neither shall he eat.” ‘The interests of 
rural and urban labor are the same; their enemies are 
identical. 

3. We demand a national currency, safe, sound, and 
flexible, issued by the general government only, a full 
legal tender for all debts, public and private, and that 
without the use of banking corporations; a just, equitable 
means of circulation, at a tax uot to exceed two per cent., 
as set forth in the sub-treasury plan of the Farmers’ 
alliance, or some better system; also by payments in dis- 
charge of its obligations for public improvements. 

4. We demand free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

5. We demand that the amount of circulatimg medium 
be speedily increased to not less than $50 per capita. 

6. We demand a graduated income tax. 

7. We believe that the money of the country should be 
kept as much as possible in the hands of the people, and 
hence we demand that all national and state revenues shall 
be limited to the necessary expenses of the government, 
economically and honestly administered. ; 

8. We demand that postal savings banks be established 
by the government, for the safe deposit of the earnings of 
the people, and to facilitate exchange. 

9. The land, including all the natural resources of wealth, 
is the heritage of the people, and should not be monopolized 
for speculative purposes, and alien ownership of land 
should be prohibited. All lands now held by railroads and 
other corporations in excess of their actual needs, and all 
lands now owned by aliens, should be reclaimed by the gov- 
ernment and held for actual settlers only. 

10. Transportation being a means of exchange and a 
public necessity, the government should own and operate 
the railroads in the interest of the people. 

11. The telegraph and telephone, like the postoffice 
system, being a necessity for transmission of news, should 
be owned and operated by the government in the interest 
of the people. 

12. We demand that the government issue legal-tender 
notes and pay the union soldiers the difference between the 
price of the depreciated money in which he was paid and gold. 

Resolved, That we hail this conference as the consumma- 
tion of the perfect union of the hearts and hands of all 
sections of our common country. ‘he men who wore the 
gray and the men who wore the blue meet here to extinguish 
the last smoldering embers of civil war in the tears of joy 
of a united and happy people, and we agree to carry the 
stars and stripes forward forever to the highest point of 
national greatness. 

We demand that the question of universal suffrage be 
submitted to the Legislatures of the different states and 
territories for favorable action. 


ee 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


The legislative committee on manufacturers has given 
several hearings on the petition fora law regulating the 
price of gas. At a recent one George H. Gregory, a gas 
expert for some time in the employ of the Boston Gas com- 
pany, said that he knew of a process by which gas could be 
manufactured at 15 cents per 1000 feet. He also said that 
he believed that gas did not cost the Boston Gas company 
over 35 cents per 1000, and that the high cost to consumers 
was largely due to improper fixtures and to too great pres- 
sure on the burners. H. M. Cross stated that the plant of 
the Bay State gas company cost but $800,000, while it was 
capitalized at $5,000,000, and that the earnings of this 
plant were 58 per cent. on the cost, and 9 per cent on the 
stock and bonds of $5,000,000, of which amount $4,200,000 
had been fraudulently issued. 


The Melrose committee, which has been investigating in 
regard to a municipal electric light plant, will report two 
systems, from which the town can choose. Under the first 
one the plant would cost $47,500 and the annual expense 
would be $9,500; this provides for commercial lighting to 
the amount of $2,000 per year, which would reduce the 
annual cost to $7,500, which is about $700 more than the 
lighting costs under the present system. The second plan 
is to erect a plant at a cost of $71,000, the cost of operating 
which would be $16,000. Receipts, however, would be 
$15,000, making the cost to the town, per annum, $1,000, 
or about one sixth of the present cost. The comimttee will 
recommend an appropriation of $75,000 ond urge the charg- 
ing of such rates for lightirg as would secure a cheap light 
to citizens and yield such revenue as would pay the running 
expenses of the plant and annually add to a sinking fund 
for the payment of principal invested. 


Michigan. 


Lansing is considering the subject of a municipal light 
plant. 


The state labor commissioner, in his report just out, shows 
that 207 persons own one third of Detroit, with a population 
of 225,000. It also shows that the ground on which the 
cities of the state stand, is worth as much as the 11,000,000 
acres occupied by the 1,100,000 farm population. 


Vermont. 


Two private companies have been doing the electric light 
business for Burlington, but have now consolidated, with a 
capital of $150,000. 


Minnesota. 


The republican state central committee has authorized 
a committee to investigate the Swiss referendum, which vests 
the veto power in the hands of the people. 


California. 


The New Nation club of Oakland, at a recent meeting, 
discussed nationalization of the liquor traffic, H. W. Finson 
being the principal speaker in favor of the proposition. 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson took part in the debate, and 
among other things said: “The question is not whether the 
nationalization of the liquor traffic is the best measure, but 
would it be beneficial? The sellers make the effort to 
increase the trade, not the consumers, and it is the opposi- 
tion of the dealers backed by vast wealth that prevents 


proper legislation on the subject. The liquor traffic is not 
a supply meeting an imperative demand, but a supply 
straining every nerve to create a demand. Liquor dealers 
do not keep saloons from a philanthropic desire to meet a 
long-felt want, but to make money, and when there is no 
longer any profit to be made there will be no saloons.” 


New York. 


Gov. Flower has decided not to sign the two bills before 
authorizing the building of two bridges across East river 
between New York City and Brooklyn and an elevated 
road across New York City without the payment of a 
penny for the franchises. An Albany dispatch to the New 
York Times says: “ As much as he would regret to be the 
stumbling block in the way of increased facilities for comn- 
munication between New York and Brooklyn, the governor 
would veto the measures rather than have them become the 
law in their present shape. Great pressure has been 
brought to bear upon the governor to sign the bills as they 
stand — pressure from his political friends as well as from 
old business associates — but he refuses to be cajoled or 
driven into doing something which he knows would militate 
against the interests of tax-payers of New York City. A 
franchise is granted for all time, he says, and we must think 
for the future as well as for the present.” 


Illinois. 


Prominent citizens of Chicago have organized a “ munic- 
ipal gas league.” Public meetings are being held and the 
league proposes to go into politics, with municipal gas works 
upon its banner. 


The town of St. Charles near Genero, voted in January 
to issue bonds and erect its own electric light plant. 


Ohio. 


Galion owns its electric light plant, has 11 lights of 2000 
candle power, which burn all dark nights, and the cost of 
each is $57 per year. 


Indiana. 


W. C. Carr, Mayor of Crawfordsville writes in regards to 
their municipal electric light plant as follows: “Terminat- 
ing with August 15, 1891, this city was lighted with 80 
1200-candle-power are lamps, on three years’ contract, for 
which the city paid $71.42 per lamp per annum. During 
last spring and summer this city has built its own plant — 
Western Electric System— at a cost of $33,283 and have 
been running 133 are lamps of 2000-candle-power at an 
annual cost of $42 a lamp. We are now doing commercial 
lighting and have 1000 16-candle-power incandescent lamps 
burning in the stores and offices, for which the city receives 
a rental of 40 cents each per month. This pays more than 
one half of all expenses of the plant. From this date on in 
the future, after deducting receipts from the incandescent 
lamps, our are lights for streets will not cost the city to ex- 
ceed $20 each per year. Each city should own its water 
works and light plant. Municipal ownership is a success.” 


Missouri. 


St. Louis has a contract for electric lights with a private 
company known as the municipal Electric Light company, 
at $75 per lamp, burning all night. Not long since the 
company made an effort to forfeit its $50,000 bond, and 
raise the price to $130 per lamp, claiming they were losing 
money, as their capita) was $3,000,000, but after a thorough 
examination, experts delared that the actual value of the 
plant furnishing city lights was but $725,000. The com- 
pany has taken no further action toward raising the price. 


Foreign. 


. Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng., has a municipal gas plant and 
the price has been reduced to 45 cents per 1000 feet, and 
a profit is made at that price. 
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The New Nation’s Department of Education. 


THE NEw NATION has not been run to make money. The function of THz NEw NATION seems to be as an educator, and it is only 
too glad to perform that service for the public. 

For a limited number of weeks we will give our readers the benefit of the reductions which we have been fortunate enough to secure 
from various publishing houses on certain books and periodicals that have a place in public estimation. Some of these publications are not 
strictly nationalistic, but they are read by our friends either for the information they contain on economic subjects or as a means of keeping 
informed as to the trend of popular sentiment on nationalism, or because they are standard works. 


OUR LIBERAL OFFER. 
Publisher’s Rates. 


THe New Nation, yearly subscription 5 5 5 : : : . : : 2 : $2.00 
The Arena magazine, yearly subscription . 3 : . : 5 5 . 5 a 5.00 
The Arena Art Portfolio, portraits of rons eniaae men . : 6 c 5 A 2 5 < 4.00 
—— $11.00 
We will send the above three, 
postpaid, for $5.20. 
Tue New NATION, yearly subscription ; c “ ; 4 é : : a 5 $2.00 
Looking Backward, by Edward Bellamy, paper cover . i : é 5 5 ee PY . 50 
—— $2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 
Ture New NATIon, yearly subscription 0 4 5 : . 5 : f : f ‘ $2.00 
The Railroad Problem, by A. B. Stickney, paper . f 5 . 5 qd a 5 5 sav) 
— $2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaad, for $2.05. 
THE NEw Nation, yearly subscription 5 j ‘ ~ A ‘ a $2.00 
Profit-sharing between Capital and Labor, by Sedley Taylor: paper. 3 - : s ; 15 
The Quintessence of Socialism, by Prof. A. Schaffle, paper . ; 6 : 4 : é c 15 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages, by J. E. Thorold Rogers, paper . - 5 5 ; 5 25 
$2.55 
We will send the above four, 
postpaid, for $2.10. 
THE NEw Nation, yearly subscription : dj A 2 3 ; 0 2 5 : $2.00 
Cesar’s Column, by Ignatius Donnelly, paper 5 5 5 : : 5 5 A 50 
—— $2.50 
| We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 
THE New NArtion, yearly subscription A é 6 - “ é . : $2.00 
Municipal Ownership of Gas, by Prof. E. W. Banta paper . : 4 5 : : 1.00 
—— $3.00 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $.2.25 
THE NEw NATION, yearly subscription . “ 6 : . ; > fs 3 $2.00 
Architecture Under Nationalism, by J. Pickering Putiains paper. < 5 5 < é : 25 
Ten Men of Money Island, by S. F. Norton, paper : 5 5 : 3 : : : n +25 
—— $2.50 
We will send the above three, 
postpaid, for $2.10. 
THE NEw NATION, yearly subscription R : fs : 5 0 Q . s $2.00 
What's the Trouble ? by F. E. Tower, A. M. Sete : Sa ce ene fap sata 25 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages, by J. E. Therold ores Dapee é a 6 ci c ° 25 
—— $2.50 


We will send the above three,. 
postpaid, for $2.10. 


To any one who sends us $10 for five yearly subscriptions to Tus New Nation, we will send five copies of 
Looking Backward, paper cover. 
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DAILY AND WEEKLY OBSERVER.|MEETINGS OF NATIONALIS? CLUBS 


A Progressive, Independent Newspaper de- 
voted to the best interests of the people. 


STEPHEN BOWERS, PH.D., EDITOR. 


Weekly: Price, $1.00 a year. 
Address, The Observer, 


Ventura, California. 


A WEEKLY 
JOURNAL OF 
Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. 
Hight four-column pages, well printed. A 
liberal sermon every week, with live articles on 
currant topics. $1a year. Circulation, 8,000. 
Advertising, 12 cents a line. 


Ten weeks on trial for ten cents in stamps. 


CHAS. H, KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
A SECRET EXPOSED! 


The secret is this—the book What’s the 
Trouble, of which we have just published 
a second revised edition has excited so much 

- curiosity from the fearless manner in which it 
exposes the industrial evils of today, that we 
feel it is but justice to the author, Rev. F. E. 
Tower, of Bristol, Conn., to state that the 
chapters of this book were originally delivered 
as a series of sermons from his pulpit. 

There are very few ministers of the gospel in 
this land who would dare treat their congrega- 
tions to the series of truths that this book con- 
tains between its covers. 


A. J. PHILPOTT & Co., Publishers, 
54 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR 


Charm (dime size) with the Lord's Prayer coined in 
smallest characters, and strung on blue silk ribbon, 


sent freeto any one sending 10 cents for 
sample copy of The FREE St. Louis Magazine. 
Aluminum is the wonderful new metal, bright as sil- 
ver, light as wood, strong as steel, will not tarnish. 

St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo.’ 


WANTED — Men and women to join the 
Altruist Community, whose members combine 
all their property and labor, and live and work 
together in a common home, for their mutual 
enjoyment, assistance and support as long as 
they live. The Altruist, its monthly paper 
will be sent free. Address A. Longley, 901 
Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 


A situation wanted by a man nearly 27 years 
old, a victim of a street-railway accident. Par- 
tially payalyzed in his right side; walks with 
difficulty ; will do anything that can be done 
with the left hand. Apply to W, H. H., New 
Nation Office. 


Board wanted in early Spring by a lady (in- 
valid) where there are no other boarders ; chil- 
dren no objection; Roxbury or Dorchester ; 
square sunny room on bath-room floor; grounds 
about house with shade for hammock; price 
moderate; references exchanged. Address, 
Home, care Carrier 641, Somerville, Mass. 


A strong (temperate) young mechanic out of 
work would like a situation of any kind. Ad- 
dress, C. L., this office. 


Two Carpenters in Boston, both first class 
workmen, would like a job in or near the city. 
Address, A. B., The New Nation. 


Young married man desires a situation as 
painter or as janitor where there is painting 
repairs to be done. Would be glad if any 
Nationalist friend can let me know of an op- 
portunity to earn my living. Address, 


“PAINTER,” 225 Hawthorne Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


CLIMAX 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club. Reception 
rooms at 184 Boylston street; open daily. 
Information and publications on National- 
ism furnished to any desiring them. Regular 
meeting of the Club, 2d Wednesday of each 
month. 


Best in the field. 


Also, 


My Goodness you have no business 
here; our erie aye veven ‘dusty ; we have bonebt a a 
CLIMAX CELLAR DRAINER. 


You must be repay eee Smith, who still uses a 
bucket and a cana! p! 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
83 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Meeting 
every Sunday evening at 8 Pp. M., at 73 Mer- 
rimack street, rooms 5 and 6. (Pamphlets 
solicited.) Rooms open every evening. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 9094 Market street. 


Oakland, Cal.— The New Nation Club, busi- 
ness meeting, 1st Monday of each month. 
Public meeting every Friday at8 P.M. 865 
Broadway. (Reorganized from 1st National- 
ist.) 

South Framingham, Mass.— Club does not 
meet regularly. W. D. McPherson, secre- 
tary, solicits correspondence and pamphlets 
for distribution. 


Washington, D. C.— Nationalist Club, No. 1 
meets every Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock 
at Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


THE SOGIAL SCIENCE LIBRARY 


OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT POPULAR is 
Rev. W. D. P. BLISS, Editor. 

Paper Cover, 25 cents each, or $2.50 a Year 
for 12 Numbers. 

Cloth, extra, 75 cents each, or $7.50 a Year for 
12 Numbers. 


Which p) ices include pos‘age to any part of the United 
States, Car ada, or Mexico. Subscriptions may com- 
mence at a) y number, and are payable in advance, 


INOW READY. 


1. Six Conturies of Work and Wages. By James EK 
Thorold Rogers, M. P. Abtidged, with charts 
andsummary. By W. D.P.Bliss. Introduction 
by Prof. R. ‘I’. Ely. 

2. The Socialism of John Stuart Mill. The only col- 
lection of Mill’s writiags on Socialism. 

3, The Socialism and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
A collection of Carlyle’s social writings; together 
with Joseph Mazzini’s famous oy protesting 
against Carlyle’s views. Vol. 1. 

4. The Socialism and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 


Vol. Il. 

5. William Morris, Poet, Artist, Socialist.” A selec- 
tion from his writings together with a sketch of the 
man. Edited by Francis Watts Lee. 

6. The Fabyan Essays. American Edition with In- 
troduction and Notes. By H. G. Wilshire. 

7. ame Economics ef Herbert Spencer. By W. C. 

wen. 


THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING CO., 
19 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Baldness Conquered 


Or Money Refunded. We offer to the public 
Semmes’ Electric Hair Restorer, 


Fully assured that it will meet your approba- 
tion, and do what no other hair restorer has 
ever done. NEw Harr produced in from two 
weeks to six, or MonrY REFUNDED. A writ- 
ten guarantee will be given to all. Consulta- 
tion free. 


48 Winter Street. 


Over Shoe Store. 


Simple and inexpensive. 


CLIMAX GAS MACHINE 


Mr. Smith, Gots ce t make your cellar dry or I shall 


eaters rs we eCRLLAR I DRAINER, 7s pee 


only Felable aad apeokutely sure way to make seer 


CLARENCE M. KEMP, 


Sele Manufacturer, Baltimore. Md, 


If your cellar is wet, send for the 


Makes gas for 75 cents per 1000 feet. 


Automatic Cellar-Drainer, 
NOTICE. 


The large business office recently opened by 
Edwin M. White in Liberty Tree block, No. 
630 Washington St., Room 1 (formerly Brigg’s 
piano room) is also open evenings and Sundays. 
The headquarters and literary bureau of the 
Single Tax Movement in Boston and Massa- 
chusetts. Regular public meetings will be held 
on Sunday afternoons and Thursday evenings, 
and Tuesday evenings are reserved as ladies 
nights. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Superb Equipment, Excellent Train Service, 
Fast Time, and Courteous Employees 
make the 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Favorite Line from Boston to Troy, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and 
Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, Southwest and Northwest. 

FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 
With elegant PALACE PARLOR and 
SLEEPING CARS to and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 


—_ AND — 


BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 


VIA 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 


The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. The Only 
Line running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, 
Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. The Pictur- 
esque Route from Boston to St. Albans, St. 
Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec. 


Elegant Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars to 


and from Boston and Montreal without 
change. 


For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car 
accomodations, or further information, apply 
to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 Washington Street, or 


Fitchburg R.R. Passenger Station, Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


This is Practical Nationalism. 


Municipal Ownership of Gas in| 


the United States, 


By Prof. E. W. BEMIS, Ph.D., of Vanderbilt University. 


Paper, $1.00. For sale at Office of The New 
Nation. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE DAKOTA RURALIST. 


The Official Organ of the South Dakota Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. Edited by 


H, L. LOUCKS, Vice-President National F. A. & I. U. 


One of the ablest exponents of Alliance 
demands. People who would like to be posted 
on this great reform movement should sub- 
scribe for it. 


Price, $1.00 a year. 


We can club it with The New Nation, the two 
for $2.15. Address, 


Dakota Ruralist, Huron, S.D. 


péo PLE’S PARTY tor tue’ comina ‘chinax. “run 


Fu 
outfit 30e. CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pubs. , Chicago, 


THE NEW NATION. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


Successor of the Unabridged. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


i> 
S 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
For the Family, the School or the Library. 


The work of revision occupied over ten 
years, more than a hundred editorial la- 
borers having been employed, and over 
300,000 expended before the first copy 
was printed. 

SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

A Pamphlet of specimen_ pages, illustrations, 

ieetiinor tals; ete., een free by the publishers. 


Caution is needed in purchasing a dictiona- 
ry, as photographic reprints of a comparatively 
worthless edition of Webster are being marketed 
under various names, often by misrepresentation. 


GET THE BEST 
The International, which bears the imprint of 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, ¢ 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U.S. A. 


WHEN 


Selecting your list of papers for the coming 
year it will be to your interest to consider 


The Advocate 


($1.00 per Year.) 


the leading reform journal of Kansas and the 
Mississippi valley. It is a 16-page, 64-column 
journal, printed on book paper and issued 
every Wednesday: ‘The Advocate numbers 
among its contributors some of the best writers 
on economic questions in the west, prominent 


among whom are 


Hon. John C. Davis, M.C. Alex. Galitzin. 
Geo. C. Ward. G. Campbell. 
S. M. Scott. P, B. Maxson. 


Our Mr. J. C. Hebbard will be in Washing- 
ton after the assembling of the next Congress 
as the special correspondent of The Advocate, 
and his letters alone will be worth more than 
the subscription price of the paper. If you 
are in this movement to win you cannot afford 
to do without The Advocate. You will need 
it next year. Send 25 cents for a trial sub- 
scription and see if we have not told you the 
truth. Address 


Advocate Publishing Company, 


Topeka, Kansas. 


PRINTING. 


Parties desirious of obtaining rock bottom 
prices on all kinds of printing will make no 
mistake if they address us. We have all mod- 
ern facilities and will quote prices that will 
astonish you. We care not whether you have 
$1 or $1000 worth done. 


Cylinder Presswork, from Plates, 50 
cents per 1000. 


Our representative will call upon you if so 
advised. Address, 


P. O. Box N, NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Ditson’s 


50° 


Music Books. 
Latest Series! Just Issued ! 


Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection. 
160 pages. 


Brilliant but easy pieces. 


Ne Plus Ultra Ballad Collection. 


160 pages. Latest and best songs. 


Ne Plus Ultra Song and Chorus Coll’n. 


Each song has a ringing chorus. 


Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 
Every style of dance music ; not difficult. 


All these books are large sheet 
music size. 
Any Volume sent postpaid for 50c. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street. 
C..H. DITSON & CO., 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Washburn, the King 


Of credit men, originated the system of selling 


CLOTHING ON CREDIT, 


and has made the greatest success ever achieved 
in the credit business. We have four estab- 
lishments. One at 465 Washington st. (our 
main house), one at 1135 Washington st., 
cor. Dover, another at 316 Union st., Lynn, 
and still another at 36 Dorrance st., Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

In these four stores we carry a larger stock, 
have more customers (over 15,000) and do a 


larger business than all the other supply 
houses combined. 


WASHBURN CREDIT COMPANY, 


We have a fine assortment of All-wool 
ULSTERS, at very low prices. Our stock of 
BOYS’ CLOTHING is unusually attractive. 
We are having a special sale of 


Blue, Black, and Brown all-wool 
KERSEY Overcoats at $18. 


They were formerly sold in cash stores for $20, 


We also supply Ladies’ Garments and 
Jewelry on credit. Follow the crowd to our 
Co-operative Store, opposite Jordan, Marsh & 
Co’s, up one flight, open evenings and buy 
your goods on credit. Notice our white signs 
and sketch artist. 


G. F. WASHBURN, Manager. 


465 Washincoton St., Boston. 
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THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE, 


Published at Washington, D. C., 826 12th St, N. W. 
[Founded in 1883 at Beatrice, Nebraska. ] 


wae SSS 


It is the leading woman suffrage paper in the 
United States. It is the cheapest woman suff- 
rage paper in the world for the size. It is the 
only woman suffrage paper contributed to by 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. Her reminiscences 
are a special feature and her woman’s bible is 
shortly to be published in it. It has full re- 
ports of all important features of national and 
state work of woman suffrage associations. It 
has a summary of whatever is of interest relat- 
ing to the advancement of women. It has 
many able contributors who treat of general 
topics. It has a weekly record of the doings 
in Congress. It has a corner for the children. 
[A special feature just now is a description of 
things of interest in and about Washington. ] 
It has a little nonsense and much choice poetry. 


DIAPHRAGM 


FREE 


PUMP. 


Used with Suction Hose by Contractors, Water and Sewer Departments. Suction Hose, with 
Couplings and Strainers, constantly on hand in 8, 10, 12, 15, 16, 18 and 20 foot lengths. 


PUMPS AND HOSE TO LET. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Edson Manufacturing Co. 


Send $1.00 for one year’s subscription. 


Send Ten Cents for five sample copies. A large 
number of valuable books are offered as pre- 
miums. Begin the yearly subscriptions with 
January Ist so as to have the volume com- 
plete, for it is full of articles of historic value 


and is indexed at the end of the year. 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


Send $1.00 to the Woman’s Tribune for the 
Life of Anna Ella Carroll, and answer to the 
mystery ‘‘ Who planned the Tennessee Cam- 


paign ?”’ 


PAENT, "9 52, 


A 48-page book free. Address, 


W. T. FITZ GERALD, Attorney-at-law. 
Cor. 8th and F Sts. Washington, D.C. 


The Farmers’ Cause, 


A non-partisan, independent monthly paper. 
Devoted to the farmers’ political interests and 
to a study of the causes of the depressed con 
dition of agriculture. 


Published at Thomaston, Me. 


N. W. LERMOND, Editor and Manager. 
50 Cents a Year. 


%@Sample Copies Free on application. 
SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE FLAMING SWORD 


A Radical, Rational and Racy Reform Paper. 


The bitter foe of every form of social abuse 
in church and state, the expositor of Kore- 
shanity, which is primitive Christianity re- 
‘vived, and the promulgator of an equitable 
system of exchange which is destined to revo- 
lutionize commercial methods and crush the 
iniquitous money power. Sample Copy Free. 


The Guiding Star Pub. House. 
3619 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


HENRY N. STONE, 


132 Commercial Street, 


BRASS-FINISHER, MACHINIST AND BLACKSMITH. 


ALSO, CONSTRUCTOR OF 


Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Steerers, Capstans, Winches, Street-Sweepers, &c. 


THE CREDIT FONCIER COLONY 


Is establishing Integral Co-operation in Sina- 
loa, Mexico. Its principles are: 


To the Laborer the full product of his 
labor, public control of public utilities, 
free land, free money and free educa- 
tion. 


The Integral Co-operator and The Credit 
Foncier advocate these principles. They pub- 
lish Colonial news and other items concerning 
a most comprehensive co-operative movement. 


Dr. M. Flursheim, Marie Howland, 
Robert H. Cowdrey, A. K. Owen, 


Isaac Broome, C. B. Hoffman, 
J. Bruce Wallace, David Law, 
Otto Sinz, Dr. Muller, 


And other able writers will discuss Social and 
Economie questions and their practical solu- 
tion. 


The Integral Co-operator, $1.00. The Credit 
Foncier (published in the Colony) $1.00. Both 
Papers, $1.50. Address, 


The Integral Co-operator, 
Enterprise, Kansas. 


The Sentinel and Farmer’s Voice 


Is the name of a newspaper printed at 
Greenville, Mich., in the interests of the farm- 
ing classes. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 


Edited by J. M. Potter, ex-secretary of the 
Michigan Farmer’s Alliance and Industrial 
Union. Send for sample. 


Mills Weekly World. 


Is trying to help those who are trying to help 
themselves. Each week its column are filled 
with live editorials and true reformers every- 
where are invited to contribute to its columns. 


Terms: $1.00 per year. 


Three months 25 cents. Send for sample 
copies. Address all communication to 


WEEKLY WORLD, Parsons, Kas. 


The World’s Columbian Exposition, 


foe 


Send 50 cents to Bond & Co., 576 Rookery, 
Chicago, and you will receive, postpaid, a 400 
page advance Guide to the Exposition, with 
elegant Engravings of the Grounds and Build- 
ings, Portraits of its leading spirits and a Map 
of the City of Chicago; all of the rules govern- 
ing the Exposition and Exhibitors and all in- 
formation which can be given out in advance 
of its opening. Also, other Engravings and 
printed information will be sent you as pub- 
lished. It will be a very valuable book and 
every person should secure a copy. 


If you want to keep posted on the 
People’s Party movement in the West, 
send $1.00 to the 


PEOPLE’S VOICE, 
Wellington, Kansas, 


and receive the brightest advocate of 
the people’s cause in that section for a 
year. Six months for 50 cents. 


LYMAN NAUGLE, Publisher. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


The Beacon Edition. 


Speeches, Lectures and Letters, 


By Wenpett Puruirs. First and 
Second Series. Portrait in each vol- 
ume. Price, $1.50 per volnme. 


A glance at the tables of contents of these 
volumes shows how wide a variety of subjects 
have been treated. Besides his recognized 
leadership in the. anti-slavery movement, the 
orator stands forth as an early champion of 
other reforms — women suffrage, the labor agi- 
tation, temperance and penal legislation. His 
literary lectures are given very fully. 


The New World and the New Book 


And Kindred Essays. By ‘THomas 
Wentworth Hieernson. Author of 
“Out-Door Papers,” “Atlantic Essays,” 
“Army Life in a Black Regiment,” 
“Young Folks’ History of the United 
States,” ete. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘Mr. Higginson’s easy literary eloquence 
and his ready conversance with the matters of 
which he treats make this volume specially 
pleasant reading. There is a satisfaction in 
reading it; the subject matter is alive and its 
manner of treatment is at once clever, concise, 
and comprehensive. There is much piquant 
truth in what he says, and the manner in which 
he applies it as regards literature is delightful. 
Such writing is refreshing and invigorating,— 
a pleasant and needful tonic.” 


A NEW EDITION. 


The Blind Men and the Devil, 


By Putneas. Paper, 50c¢.; Cloth, $1.00. 


Soon the weird, strange story grows upon us 
and fascinates us and as we read, dimly and 
ghostlike its characters, its deeper meanings, 
rise before us. The wrongs and the woes that 
the ‘‘ crushers ’’ are inflicting upon humanity, 
the pitiless battle for bread and the cries for 
bread which are answered only with a stone, 
the grasping greed of the world’s ‘‘ Sourjoints’’ 
are all brought home to us in a way startling 
because of its newness. — Union Signal. 


%@~ Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


The Presumption of Sex. 
By Oscar Fay Apams, Cloth, $1.00. 


Some parts of this volume appeared in the 
North American Review. The first published 
was callled ‘‘ The Mannerless Sex’ and was at 
once the cause of much discussion and criti- 
cism. ‘* The Ruthless Sex’’ and ‘‘ The Brutal 
Sex,’’ next appeared and were attacked bya 
host of critics. In the introduction he gives 
his reasons for writing and answers some of his 
critics. 


The Woman’s Manual of 


Parliamentary Law. 


With Practical Illustrations especially 
adapted to Women’s Organizations. 
By Harriette R. Saarruck, Presi- 
dent of the Boston Political Class. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


What the modern woman of affairs wants is 
to be able to express an opinion or argue a 
point in meeting with clearness and sensibility, 
or to conduct such meeting with order and in 
accordance with recognized parliamentary law. 
Nowhere will she be able to find such clear, 
concise and practical information, on just such 
subjects as she needs to understand as in Mrs. 
Shattuck’s admirable little book, which should 
be in the hands of every woman who aspires 
to take an intelligent part in public delibera- 
tions or the work of ordinary clubs and socie- 
ties, 


God’s Image in Man. 


Some Intuitive Perceptions of Truth. 
By Henry Woop, author of “Edward 
Burton,” “ Natural Law in the Busi- 
ness World,” etc., etc. Cloth, $1.00. 
Nearly ready. 


This is not a theological treatise. It consists 
of graphic pen-pictures of advanced religious 
thought, in prose form, but of poetic quality. 
It is a series of visions through the intuition 
rather than an argument. It separates the ex- 
ternal and dogmatic from that which is inter- 
nal and intrinsic. The different modes of 
divine revelation, the universality of law, race 
solidarity, evolution and the present great 
transition from the old to the new in spiritual 
and metaphysical science and presented witha 
glow which is thoroughly unconventional. 


New Editions of Lawrence Gronlund’s 
Books. 


OUR DESTINY. 


The Influence of Natlonalism on Morals and Religion. 


By Laurence Groniunp. Cloth, $1 00; 
Paper, 50 cents. 


It isa powerful appeal, written straight from 
the heart of a living man of profound sympathy 
and no small intellectual capacity. It probably 
foreshadows a coming conflict between that 
section of socialists which is animated by reli- 
gious conception and that other section which 
is purely materialistic and ultra-revolutionary. 
— London Daily Chronicle. 


CA IRA! 


Or, Danton in the French Revolution. 


By Laurence Grontunp. Cloth, $1.00; 
Paper, 50 cents. 


The book is a key to the French Revolution 
professedly but a perusal of the advance sheets 
furnished to the ‘‘ Herald”’ by Mr. Gronlund 
shows the work to be replete with some very 
pertinent and terse allusions to men and mat- 
ters of the hour. The chapter dealing with the 
Reign of Terror is, for instance, largely used as 
a denunciation of anarchism.— New York 
Herald. 


The Co-operative Commonwealth, 


AN EXPOSITION OF MODERN SOCIALISM. 
By Laurence Gronuunp. Cloth, $1.00 ; 
Paper, 50 cents. 

The best account of German or state social- 
ism that we have seen in English, is contained 
in a book called, ‘‘ The Co-operative Common- 
wealth,’ by Laurence Gronlund. This vol- 
ume sets forth with admirable conciseness and 


‘distinctness all the leading tenets of the social- 


istic philosophy and political economy, for 
which the inquisitive reader has been hitherto . 
compelled to ransack a multitude of books and 
pamphlets, for the most part printed in the 
German language. Whether one is disposed 
to look hopefully or distrustfully at the new 
social order, formulated Ly Carl Marx and ad- 
vocated by Lassalle, no American reader who 
desires to be well informed, can afford to neg- 
lect the lucid, learned and often eloquent ex- 
position which Mr. Gronlund offers us. — New 
York Sun. 


Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
:DREAMS OF THE DEAD: 


Messrs. Ler and SHEPARD have just issued a book entitled DREAMS OF THE DEAD, by Epwarp STAnTon, with an introduction 
by Epwarp S. HuNTINGTON, —a book which is sure to attract the attention of all thinking readers. 


; The story is a most realistic one, yet Poe never wrote a more weird and gruesome tale. 
in the most matter-of-fact way. The book deals with the occult, and treats of other than material things. 


The most astonishing experiences are related 
The author holds that those 


whom a materialistic judgment calls dead, are only beginning to live, and in the form of these dreams he has veiled the teaching of a great 


truth. 


DREAMS OF THE DEAD is a record of tveird facts gained through the psychic experience of the author. Upon these facts the 
latest phases of Industrial Reform, Hypnotism, Mind and Christian Science Cure, Mysticism and Spiritualism (using the last term in its 
highest sense) are portrayed in a clear and vigorous style. 


The author, divorced from his body, is taken in charge by the spirit of an old friend who is 


The plan of the book is of the simplest. 
still wandering about the world tied by strong though lessening bonds to the illusionary scenes and base pleasures of his former life. 


This 


spirit, Barton, conducts the soul of the author through many weird experiences in a world which may be called half spiritual and half still 
in bondage to the illusions of matter. The question of weak wills taken hold of by demoniac influences, or what is technically termed 
obsession, and the question of personal sin, personal evolution, attraction towards evil, attraction towards good, are discussed between these 
wandering spirits over every new adventure with an earnestness that leaves no doubt of the strong moral purpose of the writer; although 
now and then bits of grim humor scintillate on the page like mica glinting from a hard and solid stone. 


; Capt. HUNTINGTON, in his introduction says, — ‘‘ It may, perhaps, be appropriate to inform my socialistic friends that the author is a 
sincere believer in Social and industrial reform and an ardent disciple of the economic doctrines of Edward Bellamy.” 
It is tastefully bound in cloth for $1.00 and in paper cover for 50 cents. Sent by mail, postage paid, upon receipt of price. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


